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GENERAL NOTES. 
GEOG-RAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

America. — The Ruins of Copan, etc. — A. P. Maudsley (Proc. 
Roy. Geog. Soc, Sept.) has a lengthy article upon the ruins and 
site of Quirigua and Copan, Central America, the result of ex- 
plorations carried on in [883 and 1884. At Quirigua the chief in- 
terest centers in thirteen large carved monoliths which seem to have 
once adorned one of the principal plazas of the Pueblo. These ruins 
are twenty-five to thirty miles northwest of Copan. The account 
gives the earliest authentic description of the ruins, that of Diego 
de Palacio, written in 1576. Mr. Maudsley maintains that almost 
all the so-called pyramids of Copan are the raised foundations 
which supported roofed buildings, probably temples ; and that 
the long heaps of stones which have been taken for city walls are 
really the remains of single- chambered stone- roofed houses which 
were raised on foundations only a few feet high. The group of 
terraces which seem to have supported the principal edifices was 
cleared by the explorer, whose account is accompanied by plans 
and sketches. The largest mass occupies an area nearly equal to 
that of the great pyramid at Ghizeh, and is built of a rubble of 
rough blocks of stone and mud with binding internal walls of 
faced stone and cement, and an outer casing of well-worked stone, 
often elaborately sculptured. The stone casing is usually in great 
steps, some of which are eight feet in breadth and height. Al- 
though no roofed buildings now remain, stones cut to a bevel, 
such as would be suitable for the construction of horizontal arches 
like those of Tikal, were found. Our author maintains that Copan, 
■Quirigua, Palenque, Tikal and the ruin on the river Usumacinta 
were abandoned before the Spanish discovery of America. Pala- 
cio's letter shows them to have been ruins in 1576, and proves 
that the Indians then living had no knowledge of the builders, and 
were themselves without skill to execute such works. Mr. 

1 This department is edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia. 
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Maudsley describes the ruins of a town which he believes to have 
been the Chacujal of Cortez. Here the houses are of the same 
long and narrow form but were roofed with thatch, and are of in- 
ferior construction. 

American News. — Up to August 27, fifty-three sheets of the 
general topographical atlas of the United States have been pub- 
lished. The forces of the Geological Survey are at work in Massa- 
chusetts, Northern Virginia, Central Arizona, and in the gold 

region around Oreville. Two topographic parties and one 

hydrographic party are, according to " Science," at work on the 
re-survey of San Francisco bay. The Coast Survey is also at 
work on the transcontinental arc, with telegraphic longitude 
parties at Salt lake and Ogden. 

Europe and Asia. — Lake Leman. — From a paper read by Pro- 
fessor Forel before the Association of Swiss Geographical 
Societies, it appears that there are two parts in Lake Leman, one 
small and shallow, the other large, deep and Alpine in its char- 
acter. The two are separated by the Yvoise bank or bar, which 
is really a glacial moraine, as shown by the flints dredged up. 
Knowledge of the central portion of the lake is still very incom- 
plete. The fragments of rock, sometimes brought up from a depth 
of sixty-one metres, are covered with moss of a beautiful green — 
a fact that seems to show that light penetrates to that depth. It 
has been discovered that the river Rhone flows in a sub-lacustrine 
ravine. 

The Pamir. — The last issue of the Izvestia of the Russian 
Geographical Society contains a map of the upper course of the 
Amu-Daria between the 36th and 41st degrees of latitude, and the 
66th and 76th degrees of longitude. The whole of the Pamir ap- 
pears on this map according to the recent surveys and barometric 
levelings of the Pamir expedition, while a number of other sur- 
veys are taken into account. 

M. Krendowsky (Memoirs Kharkuff Soc. of Naturalists) de- 
votes a paper to the estuaries of the Bug, Dnieper, and other 
smaller ones in the neighborhood of Kherson and Odessa. He 
gives the character, and geological history of these estuaries, 
which are now shut off from the sea by their sand-bars, and have 
become mere elongated salt lakes. 

The Geographical and Statistical Dictionary of the Russian 
Empire, commenced more than twenty years ago, is just com- 
pleted. Its great value, says Nature, is in the excellent geograph- 
ical descriptions of the localities treated, including not only each 
separate government of Russia, Siberia, Turkestan and the Cau- 
casus, but of the seas that border Russia, and of their islands. The 
geology, fauna and flora have also received much attention, and 
there is a complete bibliography. An appendix is promised, 
giving descriptions of regions such as the Thian-Shan, Ferganah, 
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and Transbaikalia, which were much explored during the publi- 
cation of the dictionary. 

Pacific Islands. — Captain Bridg es' Cruises.- — Captai n C. Bridges' 
notes upon cruises among the Pacific islands (Proc. Roy.Geog.Soc, 
Sept.) give a good idea of the present condition of the islands 
visited. In the southern section of the New Hebrides the tem- 
perature ranges from 62° in July and August, to about 92 in 
January and February. The natives of Aneiteum are devout 
Christians. Among the Melanesians of these islands, communi- 
ties of Polynesians preserve themselves distinct. The staple pro- 
duct is copra, the dried pulp of the coco-nut, and several white 
traders are engaged in procuring it. On Sandwich or Vate, the 
women shave their heads completely, while on Espiritu-Santo 
they leave a ridge of hair from poll to forehead. The houses are 
neat and clean ; on some islands the unmarried men sleep in a 
special house. 

The people of the Solomon isles are good seamen. Their 
canoes., except as New Britain and New Ireland are approached, 
have no outriggers. The New Britain people go quite naked, 
and lack the vigor of the Solomon islanders. They are the only 
cannibals of the region who are not ashamed of their cannibalism. 
It is not etiquette in New Britain to ask a man his name, it should 
be asked of some one else. Captain Bridges mentions a curious 
mode of shark-catching practiced by the Kingsmill islanders. 
They tow from a canoe a large line with an open noose. Through 
the centre of the noose is passed a small line with a bait on the 
end. As the shark follows the bait, it is hauled in, until at last 
the fish has his head in the noose, which is quickly tightened. 
The people of the Ellice islands are all Episcopalian Christians, 
while those of the Gilbert islands are partly Christianized. 

The Marshall island men are tall, the women singularly short. 
The dress of the latter consists of two ornamented mats tied 
around the hips so as to resemble somewhat a sleeveless and low- 
necked gown. On these islands and some of the Carolines the 
women tattoo the hand and fore-arm in such a way that they ap- 
pear covered with open-worked mitts. The money of Yap (Car- 
olines) is in the form of disks of arragonite, like great grindstones. 
They are quarried in the Pelew islands, and some pieces weigh 
three tons. The people of Nicguor and Greenwich islands, two 
low atolls of the Carolines, are almost gigantic, and are now ruled 
by queens. In the Pelew islands the younger men have large 
" club-houses." Women may not enter the club-house of their 
own village, but may without losing caste visit that of the next. 
The constitutional government of Tonga seems to be a success. 
Most of the Tongans are now fearless horsemen, though many 
can remember the time when there was not a horse in the Archi- 
pelago. The people of the Louisiades are in physique and knowl- 
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edge of the arts inferior to both the light and dark races of S. 
E. New Guinea. The peculiarity of macrodontism, i. e., the ex- 
tension of one tooth over the space usually occupied by two or 
three, was noticed among the men of Rossel island. While in 
the south of New Guinea the natives are in the stone age, in the 
north they use shell implements. 

The New Zealand Earthquake. — Dr. Hector's preliminary re- 
port upon the recent volcanic eruption in New Zealand enable 
some idea to be formed ; of the magnitude of this convulsion of 
nature. The outbreak commenced at half-past two on the morning 
of June ioth,byan eruption from the top of Wahanga, the northern- 
most summit of theTarawera range. This was in a few minutes fol- 
lowed by a more violent outburst from the summit of Ruawahia, 
the central peak of the same range, and this was shortly afterwards 
followed by a terrific explosion from the south end of Tarawera 
itself. For two hours vast quantities of steam, pumice-dust and 
stones were poured out. A great crack or fissure was formed 
along the east face of the mountain, and Mr. Percy Smith reports 
that the whole east end was blown away, the debris covering the 
country for many miles. Up to this time the earthquake shocks 
which occurred were not very violent, but about 4 A. M. came a 
powerful earthshock, attendant on the outburst of an immense 
volume of steam from the site of Rotomahana lake. By 6 a. m. 
the period of active eruption had passed ; but the town and 
vicinity of Wairoa were smothered in the mud condensed from 
the cloud of steam and solid matter thrown up from Rotomahana. 

The formerly abrupt sides of Tarawera are now everywhere 
softened by great slope deposits of material ejected from a range 
of volcanic vents, seven of which were in a mild state of eruption 
when visited by Dr. Hector. From the south-western extremity 
of Mt. Tarawera a great fissure runs south-westward for some 
seven miles. The eastern side of this has a nearly straight wall, 
but the western is very irregular and is continually altered by 
the falling in of its walls as they are undermined by the action 
of seven powerful geysers which at irregular intervals throw up 
great volumes of boiling water, stones and mud to a height of 
600 to 800 feet. Lake Rotomahana, has disappeared in this 
chaos. The largest mud geyser occupies the site of the Pink 
terrace, another that of the White terrace. At its north- 
ern end this fissure commences in a great rent 2000 feet 
deep, 500 wide, and 300 deep on the side of Tarawera, 
and the southern end is a bold semicircular escarpment. 
No fissure or fault seems to continue beyond the depressed 
portion, which seems to be entirely due to the removal 
of material. One mud geyser, about a mile south of the Pink 
terrace, is on comparatively high ground, and has built up for 
itself a mound which was several hundred feet high a few days 
after the chief eruption. 
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All the fragments found seem to be of local rock, though 
eye witnesses state that they reached the ground in a partially 
incandescent state. Dr. Hector concludes the eruption to have 
been a purely hydro-thermal phenomenon on a gigantic scale, 
but quite local in character. 

Africa. — African News. — Lieut. E. Gleerup, a Swede in the ser- 
vice of the Congo Free State, has recently crossed Africa from the 
Congo to Zanzibar. He had been left for nearly a year without 
supplies at the remote station at the seventh cataract of the Stan- 
ley falls, and finally left for Europe by the aid of funds furnished 
by Tippoo Sib, the rich Arab trader. The journey to the east 
coast occupied six months. Reports by the late Sir P. Scratch- 
ley, British Special Commissioner to New Guinea, gives a de- 
scription of the characteristics of the natives of different portions 
of the coast of British New Guinea. The littoral seems to be 
well inhabited, except some portions of the north-east coast. Two 
rivers, the Davadava and Hadava were discovered in Milne bay, 

the latter river a large one. Dr. Paulitschke writes, in the 

Mittheilungen of the Geographical Society of Vienna, upon the 
two hydrographic problems of the Somali peninsula, that of the 
Upper Webi, and that of the Juba. He believes that we must 
seek the source of the Webi in one of the lakes of Gurage. 

GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

Notice of Geological Investigations along the eastern 
shore of Lake Champlain made by Professor H. M. Seely and 
Prest. Ezra Brainard. — In this paper is announced the discov- 
ery of quite an extensive new fauna in limestones, apparently of 
the age of the Birdseye limestone of the New York series, near 
the mouth of the Otter creek, Lake Champlain, which is of much 
interest owing to the fact that only about fifteen species of fossils 
have hitherto been known from the formation. The new forms 
described in the paper from this one bed are fifteen in number, 
comprising one Brachiopod, six Gasteropods and nine Cephalo- 
pods. One of the Gasteropods has given reasons for the estab- 
lishment of a new genus, Lophospira, with Murchisonia bicincta 
Hall, and M. helicteres Salter, as the types. The bed of limestone 
in question is associated in the vicinity with recognized Chazy, 
Birdseye and Black River limestones, and holds a position con- 
siderably above the Maclurea beds of the Chazy close by. A 
close comparison of the fossils shows a much nearer relation with 
the form of the Birdseye and Black River than with the Chazy; 
the known species being principally from the Birdseye. Ortho- 
eras bilinealum Hall, Maclurea affinis Billings and M. logani 
Murch., Asaphus canalis Conrad, Bathyurus extans Hall, Harpes 
ottawaensis Billings and Illcema crassicauda (Wahl.) Hall. The 
Asaphus is known in the Chazy as well as in the Birdseye, and 



